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Abstract 

Co-teaching is gaining popularity as an instructional delivery service for supporting students in 
diverse classrooms. In spite of recent research indicating its effectiveness, co-teaching does not 
always realize its potential; often due to interpersonal or communication issues occurring be¬ 
tween co-teachers. This article describes ways co-teachers can understand and respond effec¬ 
tively to their co-teacher’s interpersonal style in order to maximize the professional satisfaction 
and success of co-teaching. 
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8th grade math teacher Mr. Gillespie 
and special educator Ms. Marcos have been 
co-teaching in a diverse classroom for half a 
semester. After eight weeks of co-teaching, 
however, each member of this team is unsatis¬ 
fied with their professional roles, and both 
teachers wonder if they should continue this 
partnership. Mr. Gillespie senses that Ms. 
Marcos does not like being part of the math 
class because she is very quiet. In reality, Ms. 
Marcos often feels put on the spot by Mr. 
Gillespie’s spontaneous comments and ques¬ 
tions, for which she is unprepared. Like hun¬ 
dreds of co-teaching teams across the coun¬ 
try, Mr. Gillespie and Ms. Marcos may have 
neglected an important aspect of co-teaching, 
which is understanding the communication or 
collaboration style of their partner. Is it too 
late for this team, or can they nurture this 
fledging partnership? 

One approach for meeting the unique 
challenges in diverse classrooms is co¬ 
teaching. Friend and Cook (2007) described 
co-teaching as a service delivery model for 
providing special education or related serv¬ 
ices to students with special needs in the gen¬ 
eral education classroom. Generally, co¬ 
teaching consists of a general educator paired 
with a special educator or other licensed pro¬ 
fessional in a diverse inclusive classroom. 
Villa, Thousand, & Nevin (2008) noted that 
co-teaching assumes that teachers agree on a 
goal, share a common belief system, demon¬ 
strate parity, share leadership roles while 
completing tasks, and practice a cooperative 
process. These principles provide the founda¬ 
tion for creating a collaborative professional 
relationship and delivering effective instruc¬ 
tion. In fact, co-teaching is often referred to 
as a marriage due to the close professional 
relationship that often develops between part¬ 
ners (Scruggs, Mastropieri, & McDuffie, 
2007). But how do two teachers, who may 


have different communication skills, person¬ 
alities, and ways of dealing with conflict suc¬ 
cessfully navigate the complex process of co¬ 
teaching? This article describes how co¬ 
teachers can honor their partner’s 
communication-collaboration style to create a 
successful co-teaching relationship. 

Addressing the communication needs 
of teachers is essential for co-teaching suc¬ 
cess. Clearly, co-teachers need to know what 
their partner is thinking, feeling, doing, and 
bringing into the school environment in order 
to provide effective instruction for all stu¬ 
dents. Because collaboration is a necessity for 
both general and special educators, one of the 
most significant changes and challenges for 
most educators today is maintaining effective 
interpersonal skills with peers (Hourcade & 
Bauwens, 2003). School administrators and 
general educators expect to engage in effec¬ 
tive, on-going communication with special 
educators (Cramer, 2006). However, many 
special education teacher preparation pro¬ 
grams do not emphasize application of com¬ 
munication and collaboration skills even 
though beginning special education teachers 
often find collaboration one of the most chal¬ 
lenging aspects of their positions (Conder- 
man, Morin, & Stephens, 2005; Conderman 
& Stephens, 2000). Consequently, teachers 
often express a need for additional training in 
collaborative consultation skills and effective 
communication skills (Rice & Zigmond, 
2000; Walther-Thomas, 1997). 

In fact, many co-teachers are very 
emphatic about the importance of effective 
communication skills in their co-teaching 
roles. Co-teachers frequently report personal 
compatibility as the most critical variable for 
co-teaching success and attribute weak 
teacher collaboration skills as the reason for 
its failure (Scruggs, Mastropieri, & McDuffie, 
2007). Teachers whose perspectives differ 
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most significantly are the least likely to col¬ 
laborate effectively, and mismatches between 
teachers create discord and independent 
thinking rather than shared problem solving 
(Dettmer, Thurston, Knackendoffel, & Dyck, 
2009). Similarly, any collaborative relation¬ 
ship can be doomed if one partner dominates 
or leads in a direction that the other partner is 
not expecting (Murawski & Dieker, 2004). 
Clearly, the collaborative na¬ 
ture of schools today requires 
that all teachers have effective 
adult-to-adult interaction 
skills. 

Where Do We Start? 

Co-teachers may need 
direction in the beginning of 
their professional relationship 
to guide their initial efforts. 

Admittedly, co-teaching is a 
developmental process that involves open 
communication and interaction, mutual admi¬ 
ration, and compromise (Gately & Gately, 
2001). In short, co-teaching requires a com¬ 
mitment to the evolution of the collaborative 
process (Dieker & Barnett, 1996). With an 
administrator or mentor as a guide or as a 
team, co-teachers can begin by discussing 
their beliefs about teaching, learning, class¬ 
room management, noise, and pet peeves 
(Friend & Cook, 2007). Murawski and Dieker 
(2008) offered strategic questions for co¬ 
teachers to discuss before, during, and after 
co-teaching. Some “before” questions in¬ 
clude: (a) Are you willing to try something 
new? (b) How many students in our co-taught 
classroom have disabilities, are gifted, or are 
otherwise exceptional? (c) Can we sit down 
and share our responses on our inventory as¬ 
sessment? and (d) How can we divide respon¬ 
sibilities, so that we will both benefit? Some 
“during” co-teaching questions include: (a) 


What are some actions that one of us can do 
while the other is leading an activity or giving 
a lecture? (b) What nonverbal sign can we use 
to indicate that we need a quick break? (c) Do 
any students need re-teaching, pre-teaching, 
or enrichment? and (d) What can we do to 
create an environment that is accepting of all 
students? Finally, some “after” co-teaching 
questions include: (a) Have we collected data 
to assess student performance 
and the effectiveness of co¬ 
teaching? (b) Is what we are 
doing good for both of us? (c) 
How do you prefer feedback, 
especially when one of us is 
not pleased? and (d) Would 
you do it all over again? 
Co-teachers should also note 
each person’s responsibility 
and areas of expertise (Con- 
derman & Bresnahan, 2007). 
To guide these initial discussions, co-teachers 
can assess their skills and strengths through 
various inventories (i.e., Conderman, Bresna¬ 
han, & Pedersen, 2008; Fattig & Taylor, 
2008); Murawski & Dieker, 2004; Villa, 
Thousand, & Nevin, 2008); that outline each 
person’s expertise and associated responsibili¬ 
ties or take meeting notes as reminders of 
each partner’s unique skills. Completing an 
inventory provides an initial communication 
and planning tool. Further, putting thoughts in 
writing helps teams articulate their views and 
provides a product that teachers can fre¬ 
quently revisit and revise. Finally, this step 
avoids inaccurate assumptions about the 
knowledge and skills of the partner. There¬ 
fore, co-teachers must be honest and vulner¬ 
able in this step. 

Communication / Collaboration Styles 

Honoring the instructional expertise of 
the co-teaching partner is important yet insuf- 


In addition to assessing 
one’s instructional, 
management, and 
assessment skills, co¬ 
teachers should also 
discuss their preferred 
communication and 
collaboration style. 
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ficient for co-teaching success. In addition to 
assessing one’s instructional, management, 
and assessment skills, co-teachers should also 
discuss their preferred communication and 
collaboration style. Some individuals fre¬ 
quently speak in word pictures, others focus 
on details; some are quiet by nature and typi¬ 
cally avoid conflict, while others prefer a di¬ 
rect communication style. Understanding and 
respecting each other’s preferred mode and 
method of communication fosters mutual re¬ 
spect, reduces the likelihood of being misun¬ 
derstood, and maximizes collaboration. Fur¬ 
ther, as teachers address their own prefer¬ 
ences, they become more capable and willing 
to relate, understand, and build on the work of 
their colleague (Dettmer et al. 2009). 

Admittedly, effective communication 
is essential for co-teachers (Halvorson & 
Neary, 2009); the challenge is to communi¬ 
cate not in your preferred manner, but in the 
manner preferred by your co-teacher. In other 
words, rather than the Golden Rule (Do onto 
others as you would have them do onto you), 
co-teachers should use the Platinum Rule 
(Treat others the way they want to be treated) 
(Alessandra, 2007). Several available assess¬ 
ments provide valuable insight about one’s 
personality or collaborative style, such as 
Gregorc’s profiling learning style (Gregorc & 
Ward, 1977), Kolb’s cognitive style concepts 
(Kolb, 1976), the 4MAT system (McCarthy, 
1990), the Dunn and Dunn learning style as¬ 
sessment (Dunn & Dunn, 1978), and the 
Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (Myers, 1962). 
We have chosen to focus on three other as¬ 
sessments because of their easy access, recent 
publication dates, strong research-base, and 
their emphasis on providing helpful sugges¬ 
tions for working with others who have dif¬ 
ferent styles or preferences. 

The Platinum Rule (Alessandra, 2007) 
is based on the premise of first understanding 


your partner and then providing what they 
need. Alessandra notes four main styles, 
which are directors, socializers, relaters, and 
thinkers. Each has their own needs, strengths, 
and weaknesses. Directors, for example, are 
driven by the need to control and achieve, and 
they appreciate others who respect their time 
and provide bottom-line information. In co¬ 
teaching, directors respond best to partners 
who are efficient and competent. If you dis¬ 
agree with a director, argue with facts, not 
feelings. Socializers are idea-people who are 
enthusiastic and thrive on personal recogni¬ 
tion. In co-teaching, show an interest in them 
and allow time for socialization during plan¬ 
ning meetings. Relaters are excellent listeners 
and good planners who appreciate being 
talked to in terms of feelings, not facts. They 
avoid risks, so in co-teaching, make changes 
slowly and carefully, show sincere interest, 
earn their trust, and be non-threatening. Fi¬ 
nally, thinkers tend to be slow and deliberate 
decision-makers who prefer facts and data. 
With thinkers, be thorough, well-prepared, 
detailed-oriented, business-like, and patient. 
Additional information about these styles as 
well as ways to relate to them and a free on¬ 
line informal assessment are noted on Ales- 
sandra’s (2007) website. 

Other researchers (e.g., Miscisin, 
2007; Trent & Cox, 2006) have developed 
similar research-based assessment tools 
which can be taken on line for a nominal fee. 
Trent and Cox (2006) noted four main col¬ 
laboration styles using an animal analogy. 
Each “animal” has a different way of solving 
problems and accepting challenges, trusting 
others and the information they provide, re¬ 
acting to change and pace, and following es¬ 
tablished rules and procedures: (a) Lions use 
a more aggressive approach to problem solv¬ 
ing, and they are determined, goal-driven, 
bold, self-reliant, and good decision makers; 
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(b) Otters are trusting and optimistic, and they 
like variety, are creative, fun-loving, risk tak¬ 
ers, and they avoid details; (c) Golden Re¬ 
trievers like a predictable work environment, 
and they tend to be good listeners, thoughtful, 
patient, nurturing, and they dislike change 
and conflict; and (d) Beavers like to follow 
established rules, and they are predictable, 
orderly, factual, detailed, and analytical. The 
on-line assessment provides strengths and 
limitations of each collaborative style as well 
as ways to work most effectively with these 
styles. Once again, the key to collaborating 
with others who have styles different than 

Table 1: Summary of Collaboration Styles 


your own is to recognize their style and adjust 
your style accordingly to provide what they 
need. 

Miscisin (2001) differentiated among 
the four following styles using a color anal¬ 
ogy: (a) Oranges are individuals who are en¬ 
ergetic, playful, desire change and are master 
negotiators; (b) Blues are individuals who are 
caretakers, optimistic, passionate, and enthu¬ 
siastic; (c) Greens are individuals who are 
problem solvers, analytical, perfectionists, 
and logical; and (d) Golds are prepared, de¬ 
tailed oriented, conscientious, and have a 
strong sense of duty. 


Alessandra (2007) 


Directors need to control and 
achieve, so respect the agenda, 
maintain a business approach, 
and when possible allow them 
to make the decision. 

Socializers like admiration and 
acknowledgment, so compli¬ 
ment them, do things together, 
and vary the routine. 

Relaters are risk-aversive, so 
discuss changes early, establish 
security through friendship and 
cooperation, and establish a 
personal and relaxed environ¬ 
ment. 

Thinkers are systematic and de¬ 
tail oriented, so provide details, 
be exact, be very clear on each 
teacher’s roles, and over plan 
lessons. 


Trent and Cox (2006) 


Lions are demanding, driving, 
competitive, and responsible, 
so be prepared and organized. 


Otters are inspiring, enthusiastic, 
optimistic, and trusting, so ask 
feeling questions and avoid too 
many details. 

Golden Retrievers are passive, 
predictable, consistent, and 
steady, so allow them to focus 
on one project at a time, ask 
“how” questions, and do not 
force them to respond quickly. 

Beavers are cautious, neat, exact¬ 
ing, and dependent, so be or¬ 
ganized, accurate, and realistic. 


Miscisin (2001) 


Oranges value freedom, so be 
dynamic, clear, open-minded, 
and spontaneous. 


Blues value relationship, so 
provide individual attention, and 
be caring, sincere, pleasant, and 
approachable. 

Greens value competency, so 
understand their necessity to 
question your knowledge and 
facts and be precise, analytical, 
and ready for questions. Also, 
honor their need for privacy. 

Golds value responsibility, so 
count on them, show how 
much you value their efforts, 
and be accurate, consistent, 
organized, and reverent of tra¬ 
ditions. 


In summary, knowing your style, and 
that of your co-teacher, is an important first 
step in respecting and honoring each other 
and minimizing unnecessary conflict. Clearly, 
each style responds and reacts differently and 


needs different supports to feel validated and 
understood. Table 1 summarizes information 
about these various styles from these three 
inventories. 
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We emphasize that the purposes of 
these inventories are to: (a) help co-teachers 
become more aware of their own styles; (b) 
provide a discussion vehicle for co-teachers 
through which they can use a common lan¬ 
guage; (c) help co-teachers proactively exam¬ 
ine areas for potential conflict; and (d) help 
co-teachers determine strategies for honoring 
their partner’s needs. Co-teachers should re¬ 
flect on their personal values and preferences 
before beginning intensive collaborative 


work. When teachers begin to address their 
own preferences, they become more able and 
willing to relate to their colleague’s prefer¬ 
ences. Finally, although most personality or 
communication inventories use labels to de¬ 
scribe one’s style, we caution against over¬ 
simplifying or generalizing complex struc¬ 
tures such as personalities. Conclusions 
should not become labels, and rigid interpre¬ 
tations must give way to open-mindedness 
and respect (Dettmer et al. 2009). 


Table 2: Getting to Know Your Co-Teacher’s Collaborative Style 


1.1 would describe my personality as: 

2. From my co-teacher, I would appreciate: 

3.1 will find co-teaching rewarding if: 

4. In front of students, I would prefer that you do/do not: 

5. My communication style with adults is: 

6.1 tend to deal with conflict by: 

7.1 will be embarrassed in class if you: 

8. My approach for decision making is: 

9. You can tell when I am stressed because I will: 

10. Typically, when I am upset I: 


Now What Do We Do? 

Results from collaborative style in¬ 
ventories provide a vehicle for discussing 
ways to use each teacher’s strengths within an 
environment that fosters respect. In lieu of 
these assessments, teachers can develop their 
own questions or complete and share sentence 
stems similar to those in Table 2. 

To maximize the benefit of these as¬ 
sessment tools, we encourage co-teachers to 
consider the following five steps: 

1) Be honest in completing the assessments 
and sharing your preferences and needs 
with your co-teacher. Carefully and hon¬ 


estly ask yourself: What is my approach 
to decision-making, problem solving, and 
handling conflict? Reflect on your com¬ 
munication style and what makes you 
comfortable. Be honest in sharing specific 
preferences associated with adult-to adult 
communication. 

2) Carefully and without judgment listen to 
your partner share his or her preferences 
and needs. Setting time aside, sit down 
and discuss with your partner your respec¬ 
tive views on teaching, communicating, 
and designing a classroom. Being able to 
listen to another’s views is a critical step 
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in building relationships. Effective lis¬ 
tening requires the listener to attend to 
what the other person is saying followed 
by a signal indicating that they have heard 
the person’s message. Be sure to attend to 
both the verbal and nonverbal signals 
while listening. Effective listening in¬ 
volves both communicating our under¬ 
standing of the message and obtaining 
accurate information (Patterson, Grenny, 
McMillan, & Switzler, 2002). Gathering 
information about your co-teaching part¬ 
ner, listening, and conveying a sincere 
interest in understanding their point of 
view builds rapport and establishes an 
important foundation for further relation¬ 
ship development. 

3) Compare and clarify information related to 
each other’s preferences, needs, and 
priorities. Discuss results to inventory 
questions and emphasize areas of 
commonality and agreement. Consider 
prioritizing differences and noting how 
you can accommodate each other’s 
preference. If areas are not clear, 
thoughtfully ask your partner for more 
information. How you ask for clarifica¬ 
tion is important. Avoid asking “why” 
your co-teacher has a particular view. 
“Why” questions can be perceived as 
aggressive and may place your co¬ 
worker in a defensive posture. Instead, 
use “I” statements to clear up areas of 
confusion e.g., “I want to understand 
what you mean by a quiet classroom.” 
or “What types of activities do you see 
as quiet?” or “Could you give me an 
example of a quiet classroom?” Simi¬ 
larly, ask open-ended questions that 
indicate a sincere interest in your co¬ 
teacher. Use follow-up questions to ex¬ 
pand on your co-teacher’s responses. 


4) With the information that you have 
learned about your co-teacher, monitor 
your verbal and non-verbal behavior dur¬ 
ing co-teaching efforts to see if they match 
your partner’s requests and needs. Using 
a personal “check and reflect” approach, 
evaluate your actions in regard to consid¬ 
eration of your co-teacher’s needs and 
preferences. Being aware of your com¬ 
munication and collaboration skills is a 
first step, however that alone will not en¬ 
hance your skills. Continued reflection, 
practice, and checking in with your part¬ 
ner for feedback are critical to improve¬ 
ment. 

5) Frequently reflect with your co-teacher to 
assess whether either of you need to 
make changes in your communication 
or collaborative approach. Maintaining 
openness in your communication, atti¬ 
tudes, and judgment of a co-teacher’s 
actions is essential to effective collabo¬ 
ration. In the co-teaching environment, 
openness refers to being able to set 
aside opinions and judgment about 
your partner’s communication and be¬ 
havior before interpreting its meaning. 

If You Reach an Impasse 

When co-teachers have a high level of 
agreement on an assessment item, or when 
their styles agree, they can quickly reach con¬ 
sensus and move onto the next discussion 
item. When honest responses result in dis¬ 
agreement, the team has some choices. Some 
of these include: 

(a) compromise- both teachers agree to be 
flexible regarding their needs and reach a 
resolution that at least partly satisfies both 
partners. The advantage to compromise is that 
both teachers feel heard and have some of 
their needs met. Each teacher might say, “I 
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am comfortable meeting in the middle on this 
practice”. However, teachers who compro¬ 
mise on extremely important issues may feel 
that they have lost power and personal integ¬ 
rity. Teachers in this situation could respond, 
“I am really uncomfortable compromising on 
this issue. This is very important to me.” 

(b) accommodate- one teacher agrees to im¬ 
plement the ideas of the partner. Accommo¬ 
dating is appropriate when the suggestion 
would improve practice, is appropriate for the 
class structure and co-teaching situation, or is 
not an extremely important issue to the one 
who is accommodating. Teachers who ac¬ 
commodate might say, “That’s a good idea. 
I’ve never thought of doing that. Let’s use 
that approach in our class¬ 
room.” 

(c) try- the team agrees to im¬ 
plement a method for an 
agreed period of time, assess 
its effectiveness, and reevalu¬ 
ate. This approach honors the 
co-teacher’s suggestion and 
provides some time for teach¬ 
ers to test out an idea without 
committing themselves to it. A co-teacher 
might suggest: “Let’s see if that idea will 
work with this group. How will we know if 
this is effective? How much time should we 
give the idea to see if it works?” 

(d) get support- the team has reached an im¬ 
passe, and they need some support from a 
mentor, coach, or building administrator. Per¬ 
haps a neutral third party can view the issue 
from a fresh perspective and offer insights the 
team had not considered. 

(e) exit the situation- Although this may not 
always be possible, if co-teachers realize they 
have significant differences on several issues 
that they cannot resolve, they may wish to 


conclude their co-teaching efforts and seek 
other ways of providing support to the class. 
Perhaps, with the assistance of their adminis¬ 
trator, they can utilize a different co-teacher, 
another licensed professional, a para- 
professional, or other classroom supports. 

Using the Information 

Using the five step process and these 
suggestions on dealing with an impasse helps 
co-teachers proactively honor their partner’s 
needs, make adjustments as co-teaching 
evolves, and appreciate the unique contribu¬ 
tions of the co-teacher as illustrated in the fol¬ 
lowing examples: 

• While co-teaching several sections of 
a high school science class, 
special educator Mr. McGregor 
felt nervous about not being in 
total command of the content. 
His style was one of perfection 
and not looking bad in front of 
others. Being vulnerable about 
his style allowed his co¬ 
teacher, Mr. Ravi, to avoid 
placing him in instructional 
situations that would embar¬ 
rass him. Providing emotional safety 
was important, and once this was es¬ 
tablished, Mr. McGregor could con¬ 
tribute more freely to the co-teaching 
situation. The team brainstormed 
strategies Mr. McGregor could use if 
he felt uncomfortable during class re¬ 
garding his lack of content knowl¬ 
edge. They also discussed ways Mr. 
McGregor could contribute meaning¬ 
fully to each class session, become 
acquainted with the content, and as¬ 
sume greater instructional responsi¬ 
bilities with subsequent sections of the 
course during the day. Mr. Ravi real¬ 
ized that even though he could teach 


Co-teachers should 
reflect on their 
personal values and 
preferences before 
beginning intensive 
collaborative work. 
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most lessons with minimal preparation 
due to his years of experience teach¬ 
ing at this level, the content was new 
to his co-teacher, and he would need 
to be patient while Mr. McGregor 
faced this learning curve. In short, Mr. 
McGregor trusted him with a personal 
issue which he was committed to 
honor. 

• When co-planning and co-reflecting 
on lessons, Miss Hartson, the special 
education co-teacher, preferred never 
to say anything critical about anyone. 
In fact, she avoided conflict at all 
costs. Mr. Ewing, her co-teacher, 
though, did not mind conflict and ap¬ 
preciated a no-nonsense and direct 
approach. He often said, “Just tell me 
what you are thinking. I won’t get 
mad”. Each member of the team 
learned to adjust their communication 
style to fit the style of their partner. 
Miss Hartson began to openly share 
her constructive feedback about les¬ 
sons, which was well received, and 
Mr. Ewing learned to soften his feed¬ 
back. 

• Mrs. Mae, the special education co¬ 
teacher, began class with a few jokes 
or stories to warm up the class. Her 
language arts co-teacher, Mr. Walter, 
who was serious and quiet, was ini¬ 
tially frustrated by this non- 
instructional use of time as he had 
many items on his checklist to com¬ 
plete during the co-taught lesson. 
Rather than immediately judging this 
behavior as a waste of time, Mr. Wal¬ 
ter observed more carefully and re¬ 
flected on how his co-teacher opened 
class. He observed that students who 
typically did not participate often 
shared stories or jokes and laughed 


during these first few minutes of class. 
Indeed, Mrs. Mae was able to relate to 
some of the more challenging students 
in class, students he found difficult to 
engage. After this reflection, the relax¬ 
ing opening approach made sense, 
given the composition of the class. 
Mr. Walter even began to infuse some 
humor and adopt a more casual in¬ 
structional style after observing its 
success. Similarly, Mrs. Mae re¬ 
spected Mr. Walter’s more quiet and 
serious instructional approach and 
adopted some of his teaching phrases 
and behaviors when she needed the 
class to be more serious and focus on 
important skills. 

Effective Communication Skills 

In addition to adjusting one’s style to 
honor the partner’s needs, co-teachers need to 
use specific effective communication skills 
with their co-teacher. Some principles or tips 
of effective communication include: 

1) Make sure your verbal and non-verbal 
signs are congruent. Mixed messages can 
confuse a partner. When a partner’s voice 
inflection and body language do not match 
his/her words, a listener may not know to 
which message, the verbal or non-verbal, 
s/he should attend. If the co-teacher says, 
“I am very excited about this activity we 
are planning together,” but her voice holds 
no animation or enthusiasm, the listener 
might wonder if the stated excitement is 
genuine and how much support they can 
actually expect from their partner for the 
upcoming activity. When a person speaks, 
they convey information through gestures, 
movements, facial expressions, body pos¬ 
ture, and words (Covey, 2004). When all 
of the speaker’s behaviors convey similar 
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meanings, the listener perceives the com¬ 
munication as authentic or approachable. 
Approachable people do not go out of their 
way to hide what they think and feel. They 
say what they mean and mean what they 
say (Maxwell, 2004). When the speaker’s 
behaviors communicate conflicting mes¬ 
sages, the listener becomes aware of the 
incongruence and may wonder if the 
speaker is trying to conceal feelings or at¬ 
titudes that they are not expressing 
through words. “Whether we communicate 
with words or behavior, if we have integ¬ 
rity, our intent cannot be to deceive” 
(Covey, 2004, p. 197). 

2.) Use the appropriate com¬ 
munication tool for the 
purpose. Today we have 
access to many communi¬ 
cation methods. Direct 
face-to-face communica¬ 
tion is augmented with 
telephone (cell phone), 
letter, fax, email, and text 
messaging. Correctly in¬ 
terpreting email and text 
messages is more difficult 
because of the absence of voice tone and 
nonverbal cues. We generally acknowl¬ 
edge long standing rules of etiquette for 
face-to-face communication; however, we 
are still developing rules for using tech¬ 
nology for communication (Strawbridge, 
2006). For example, an unwritten rule in¬ 
dicates that it is inappropriate to fire a 
person or breakup with a significant other 
through text messaging. Even though 
face-to-face meetings are considered pref¬ 
erable in situations that tend to generate 
emotion, such as making negative com¬ 
ments or providing bad news, (due to 
people’s ability to send and receive a full 


range of nonverbal messages), people 
seem much more likely to generate nega¬ 
tive messages electronically because of 
the feeling of anonymity provided by 
technology. This sense of anonymity per¬ 
sists even though electronic messages can 
be passed along rapidly and eventually 
shared with a much greater audience than 
a verbal encounter. Table 3 includes ex¬ 
amples and purposes of several communi¬ 
cation skills that can be used effectively in 
a co-taught classroom (Conderman, Bres- 
nahan, & Pedersen, 2008). 

As noted in Table 3, open-ended ques¬ 
tions are useful whenever a teacher genuinely 
desires to seek input from their partner. Dur¬ 
ing initial efforts, questions 
such as: “I am interested in 
understanding your views on 
classroom management”, 
“Could you tell me more 
about how you use technol¬ 
ogy?” or “What are your feel¬ 
ings about using hands-on 
activities?” open dialogue be¬ 
tween teachers. Feeling ques¬ 
tions such as: “How do you 
feel about that lesson?” and “What are your 
thoughts on how we can involve Joel more in 
classroom activities?” enlist the views of the 
co-teacher and therefore promote parity in the 
partnership. In contrast, closed questions are 
used to secure or confirm agreement, usually 
on factual issues. 

I-messages, the sandwich technique, 
and the seed-planting technique are especially 
appropriate when co-teachers experience con¬ 
flict. Instead of blaming or shaming their 
partner by saying, “You should work with all 
the students in the classroom,” co-teachers 
can use an I message to openly state how the 
situation affects them. These messages can 
have a positive or negative tone, and their 


In addition to adjusting 
one’s style to honor the 
partner’s needs, co¬ 
teachers need to use 
specific effective 
communication skills 
with their co-teacher. 
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three parts can be stated in any order. The 
sandwich technique is typically used for sen¬ 
sitive issues that warrant immediate attention. 
In these statements, the meat or issue is con¬ 
veyed between two other statements or pieces 
of bread, so the impact of the message is sof¬ 
tened. The seed-planting technique is less di¬ 
rect and used only when the issue is not criti¬ 
cal. 

The paraphrase and summarization 
methods are used to check understanding of 
factual information. Using these methods, the 
listener checks his or her understanding of the 
content of the received message. Many times, 
partners assume they understand a message, 
but they actually have misinterpreted its 
meaning. Then, teachers are surprised and 
frustrated when the partner does not act in the 
manner they expected. Double-checking 
meanings and perceptions is critical for 
avoiding unnecessary conflict. In contrast, the 
response to affect method is used when the 
speaker has conveyed much emotion, and the 
listener wants to bond with his or her partner 
on an emotional level. 

Finally, the word picture paints a vis¬ 
ual image. If you notice that your co-teacher 
uses vivid language by speaking in pictures, 
consider using this method. Paralleling the 
communication style of your partner is one 
way to speak their language. 

3) Reflect on your motive for confronting. Be¬ 
fore confronting a partner, a co-teacher 
must first determine the personal motiva¬ 
tion for a confrontation. Does the co¬ 
teacher possess a difference in values or 
opinions about interventions or curricu¬ 
lum? Is the conflict related to limited re¬ 
sources, time, responsibilities, or power? 
Does the co-teacher merely find a specific 
behavior of the partner annoying? If the 
later is correct, the co-teacher needs to de¬ 


termine if the partner’s behavior is actually 
interfering with instruction or harming the 
partners’ relationship. If the partner’s be¬ 
havior impacts co-teaching, the co-teacher 
must decide if the problem’s interference is 
so significant that it must be addressed 
(Friend & Cook, 2007). A co-teacher who 
wants the partner’s behavior altered or 
stopped may use direct confrontation. 
However, other methods such as negotia¬ 
tion, rational persuasion, and collaboration 
are often more effective (Truscott, Rich¬ 
ardson, Cohen, Frank, & Palmeri, 2003) 
and less damaging to the partner relation¬ 
ship. 

4) Consider when and how to confront car- 
ingly your partner Co-teachers who have 
developed the ability to joke together and 
be at ease in each other’s company are able 
to discuss concerns in a non-threatening 
and non-hostile manner (Mastropieri, 
Scruggs, Graetz, Norland, Gardizi, & 
McDuffie, 2005). In a relationship built 
upon genuine trust and mutual respect, 
partners can introduce concerns as merely 
another topic of conversation. When co¬ 
teachers are beginning to develop their re¬ 
lationship, they should speak without 
blaming and accusing their partner. When a 
co-teacher initiates a discussion, it is im¬ 
portant to accurately describe the partner’s 
behavior in a factual and nonjudgmental 
manner. Concerns should be introduced 
merely as items affecting both co-teachers 
for which they need to brainstorm possible 
solutions. 
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Table 3: Examples of Communication Skills 


Communication Skill 

Purpose(s) 

Example(s) 

I-message 

• To indicate ownership of one’s feel¬ 
ings about an event 

• To indicate what you have ob¬ 
served, how you feel about the 
event, and the concrete effect that 
event has on you 

I am really pleased when I see you work¬ 
ing with all of the students in the class as 
now I can ask your input on each child. 

I am frustrated when you call on only the 
students with higher abilities because 
then I cannot assess the learning of other 
students in class. 

Sandwich Technique 

• To share a sensitive issue or concern 
(situated between two other state¬ 
ments) 

• To share an issue and invite collabo¬ 
ration 

I realize how much care about Johann, 
and that is why I wanted to share this 
situation with you. The issue is that I saw 
him cheating on our quiz today. I am 
wondering how we can approach this 
issue. 

Paraphrase 

• To check the accuracy of the con¬ 
tent of a conversation 

So, you will follow up with the atten¬ 
dance secretary, and I will check with 
Cassandra’s parents regarding her recent 
absences. 

Summarization 

• To highlight main points of a longer 
conversation or meeting 

In summary, from our planning meeting 
today, we have decided to begin the new 
unit on Monday, use an anticipation guide 
to assess students’ current knowledge of 

U. S. geography, and then pair students to 
begin the U. S. map activity. 

Open-ended question 

• To solicit someone’s opinions, 
thoughts, or views 

How do you feel about today’s lesson? 
What are your thoughts about doing a 
role play together to get students inter¬ 
ested in this topic? 

I am wondering how we can differentiate 
instruction next week. 

Closed question 

• To establish agreement on factual 
information or seek closure on de¬ 
tails 

Can we meet again Friday to co-plan for 
next week? 

Did you make the accommodations for 
Roberto’s worksheet? 

Will you call Philip’s parents to see if he 
will be returning tomorrow? 

Seed Planting 

• To indicate the need to visit with a 
parent or colleague at a later time. 

• This skill is used when the issue is 
not of critical concern. 

I realize you are on your way out, but I 
noticed that you seemed a little quiet 
during co-teaching today. Could we visit 
about this when we have more time- 
how about tomorrow at lunch? 

Response to Affect 

• To empathize with someone 

• To check your perception of some¬ 
one’s feelings 

You seemed rather frustrated and upset 
when Ron did not hand in his homework 
today. 

Word Picture 

• To communicate using an analogy, 
simile, or metaphor 

Your ideas for that unit are out of this 
world! 

We make a dynamite co-teaching team! 
Our students are really blossoming with 
this new approach! 
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5) Allocate time to develop the relationship. A 
relationship between co-teachers, just as a 
marriage, requires time to grow strong 
(Dieker, 2001). In order for co-teachers to 
become effective partners, they must re¬ 
serve time not only for lesson planning and 
development but also to nurture the rela¬ 
tionship between co-teachers. Relation¬ 
ships of any depth take time. Even in the 
best circumstances, it still takes time to 
build the relationship and make it strong 
(Maxwell, 2004). If co-teachers are to be 
effective partners, they must know each 
other well, be able to anticipate the part¬ 
ner’s response, and have an on-going inter¬ 
active relationship. 

Conclusion 

Co-teaching allows equal partners to 
blend their expertise to support the learning of 
each student in the general education class¬ 
room. The potential of co-teaching, however, 
is compromised when co-teachers like Mr. 
Gillespie and Ms. Marcos do not honor the 
collaboration style of their partner. Co¬ 
teachers can blend their expertise by first 
openly discussing strengths they bring to the 
teaching situation. Similarly, they must ac¬ 
knowledge their preferred communication or 
collaboration style. Do they like being in 
charge? Are they energized by the social as¬ 
pects of teaching and learning? Do they prefer 
a quiet and routine approach? Are they really 
into details? Being honest during early dis¬ 
cussions provides the team with knowledge 
needed to honor each other’s style and com¬ 
municate in ways that support each other. 
Several informal research-based assessments 
can guide co-teachers in understanding the 
collaborative and communication needs of 
their partner. The challenge is to honor the 
partner’s style by acting in ways that they pre¬ 
fer. Taking the time to assess each teacher’s 


style and consciously making the effort to 
respect that style minimizes unnecessary 
teacher conflict and allows co-teachers to fo¬ 
cus on the real reason for teaching, which is 
to challenge all students within an environ¬ 
ment that respects diversity and individual 
integrity. 
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